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EMPIRE  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  ONTARIO 


EMPIRE  DAY,  1922 

The  Minister  enjoins  that,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  S'chonls  of  Ontario  again  celebrate  Empire 
Day  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Empire  Day  is  not  a  holiday;  it  is  a  day  upon 
which  high  ideals  of  citizenship  are  inculcated 
in  the  minds  of  our  cliildren^when,  by  special  h 
teaching  through  essays  and  exercises,  songs  and 
stories,  the  glories  of  our  Empire  are  unrolled. 

Since  conditions  and  circumstances  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
province,  the  duty  of  arranging  a  programme  to 
contribute  to  the  highest  measure  of  success  in 
carrying  out  the  Empire  Day  celebration  will 
devolve  upon  the  teacher  in  charge.  In  the 
hope  of  rendering  assistance  to  these  teachers^  p 
the  Department  is  offering  in  this  circular  certain 
suggestions. 

In  past  years  special  Empire  Day  booklets,  con¬ 
taining  much  material,  were  prepared  and  supplied 
to  the  school  libraries.  These  booklets  should 
still  be  available.  Consequently,  this  year,  it  is 
consid<^T’<^d  sufficient  to  outline  a  programme  for 
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the  day^which  may  be  arranged  or  amended  by 
the  teachers  to  suit  their  particular  schools. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  make  special  preparations 
themselves  and  to  give  some  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  to  their  pupils,  so  that,  for  the  proper  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day,  the  programmes  may  be 
carried  out  with  brightness  and  precision.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  which  interests 
children  most  is  that  which  is  moist  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  their  own  experience,  therefore  much  of 
the  material  to  be  found  in  the  school  readers, 
histories  ^  and  geographies^  with  which  they  are, 
to  some  extent  familiar,  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  influence  of  the  British  Empire  upon 
world  civiliza,tion®and  the  importance  of  Canada’s 
place  in  the  Empire  should  form  interest¬ 
ing  topics  for  essays  or  addresses,  while  recent 
important  changes  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  concerning  which  infoTination  may  be 
found  in  school  magazines  and  current  litera¬ 
ture,  might  also  be  made  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

p  In  calling  attention  to  the  size  and  resources 
I  of  the  Empire  ^  it  would  be  well  to  emphasize 
1  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  all  resQurces  is 
\  to  be  found  in  the  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
j  I  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  prepare 
J  them  to  discharge  their  duties  in  life  as  efficient 
citizens.  The  programme  for  Empire  Day, 
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therefore,  should  emjphasize  ^  especially  ^training 
for  good  citizenship.  With  this  object  in  view, 
part  of  the  programme  might  acnsist  of  the 
election  of  a  head  hoy  or  a  head  girl  for  the 
sohool.  This  event  might  he  accoinpanied  by 
a  simple  talk  on  Civics,  given,  by  the  teacher 
or  by  some  representative  citizen. 

In  public  and  separate  schools^  the  whole  day 
should  be  devoted  to  special  exercises.  The 
trustees,  represefiitative  citizens,  or  the  ipublio 
in  general  should  be  invited  for  part  of  the  day, 
but  the  celebration  will  be  most  interesting  and 
most  effective  if  the  children  themselves  take 
the  prominent  part  in  the  programme.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  afternoon  might  be  given  to  sports 
and  games,  as  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in 
organized  play  there  is  an  effective  training  of 
many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good 
citizen. 

This  year  more  has  been  left  to  the  initiative 
of  the  teachers  than  in  former  years,  and  it  is 
lioped  that  this  will  be  a  stimulus  to  them  and  a 
means  of  increasing  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  so  that  Empire  Day,  1922,  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eveiit  will  loiisf 
live  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PROGRAMME 
FOR  EMPIRE  DAY 


TUESDAY,  MAY  23rd.  1922. 


FORENOON 

1.  Opening  Exercises. 

2.  Hymn. 

0  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  fed; 

Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led. 

Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life 
Our  wandering 'footsteps  guide; 

Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread, 
x\nd  raiment  ht  provide. 

Such  blessings  from  Thy  gracious  hand 
Our  humble  prayers  implore; 

And  Thou  slialt  be  our  chosen  God, 

And  portion  evermore. 

‘1.  A  talk  by  the  teacher  on  the  theme  of  the 

■  poem  printed  above.  The  text  of  the  talk 
on  this  hymn  might  very  well  be  taken 
from  the  words  ^Tlod  of  our  fathers  be  the 
God  of  their  succeeding  race.’’ 
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4. 


Eeading  or  Eecitatdon  “The  Eecessionar’ 
Kipling. 

5.  An  Essay  by  one  or  more  pupils  npon  the 
thoughts  of  this  poem  ^  with  a  warning 
against  overweening  pride,  selfish  conceit, 
etc. 


G.  “The  Maple  Leaf.’' 

7.  A  geographical  trip  around  the  Empire 
with  the  use  of  maps. 


iS.  “The  Land  of  the  , Maple.” 

9.  Eeading  of  selections  dealing  with  ^^^he  Em¬ 
pire  or  parts  thereof  taken  school 

readers  ^by  a  number mf  pupils. 

10.  “0  Canada.”  y 

AFTERNOON 


1.  Hymn. 


0  Gfod,  our  help  in  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Our  shelter  ,from  the  stormy  bla^t, 
And  our  eternal  home. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 
Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure ; 
Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone. 
And  our  defence  is  sure. 


Eefore  the  hills  in  order  stood, 
Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
From  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 
To  endless  years  tlie  same. 
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2.  An  Essay  or  Address  on  “The  Growth  and 
Influence  of  the  British  Empire/^  (iSee 
Empire  Day  Booklet^  1920). 

3.  “Eule  Bnitannia.^^ 

4.  Nation  Flag  Drills  including  the  nations 
of  the  Empire  and  exhibiting  their  flags, 
costumes  of  the  people,  etc.  If  possible 
a  half-tiara,  giving  the  date  on  which  the 
country  came  into  the  Empire  should  be 
worn  by  the  representatives. 

^^ich  child  should  be  given  a  short  speech 
appropnait,  to  the  nation  he  represents.  If  a 
Flag  Drill  cannot  he  held^then  a  Talk  on  the 

Flag  should  be  given.  The  children  might  salute 
the  Flag.  ^ 

5.  A  Patriotic  Bong. 

6.  Introduction  of  visitors  who  may  give 
patriotic  addresses. 

7.  Addresses  by  one  or  more  of  the  older 
pupils  on  “The  United  Empire  Loyalists.’’ 

9.  A  School  Song. 

O 

8.  The  unveiling  of  some  picture  relating  to 

the  history  or  greatness  of  the  Empire. 

10'.  A  review  of  the  names  of  those  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  the  Empire  and  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  naimes  of  local, 
parliamentary,  municipal  ^  o-r  educational 
representatives  would  be  desirable. 
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11.  T]ie  National  Anthem. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  might  take 
the  form  of  an  excursion,  a  Field  Day  of  games 
and  sports,  or  competitions  in  physical  drill  for 
Strathcona  Trust  prizes. 


“Vision  and  Eemembrance !  Having  these 
two  gifts  every  boy  and  girl  can  go  in  to  possess 
great  kingdoms  and  empires,  even  though  they 
never  leave  their  own  hoime  and  neighhourliood. 
These  gifts  are  specially  onrs  by  our  birthright  and 
our  citizenship.  Yet,  though  the  whole  inheri¬ 
tance  is  ours,  many  of  us  value  only  the  little 
trinkets  which  go  with  it;  some  few  treasure  the 
keepsakes,  but  very  few  of  us  ever  think  to  take 
possession  of  our  full  inheritance,  which  is  vast 
and  precious  beyond  price.  During  the  Great 
Way  thousands  of  men  and  women,  l)oys  and 
girls,  learned  how  precious  were  these  things ^when 
there  was  grave  danger  of  losing  tliem  altogether. 
But  we  soon  forget;  and  that  is  one  good  reason 
why  we  should  keep  Funpire  Day  as  a  Day  of  lle- 
membrance  and  Vision.^’ 
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FLAG  DAY  FOR  CANADIANS 


By  W.  Eveeaed  Edmonds^  in  Canaid'ian 
Magazine,  January,  1922. 

The  Union  Jack.  First  unfurled  January  1st, 
1801. 

A  nation’s  flag  is  something  more  than  a 
patchwork  of  color  on  a  piece  of  bunting.  Its 
design  and  covering  liave  a  flUtory,  and  some¬ 
times  tell  a  story.  Uertainly'^is  is  so  of  the 
British  flag.  Perhaps,  in  all  the  world,  there  is 
no  flag  that  bears  upon  its.  folds  so  interesting 
a  story,  or  has  its  history  so  plainly  written  in 
its  various  colourings  ami  markings,  as  has  our 
own  Union  Jack. 

The  original  English  flag  \^as  the  banner  of 
St.  George^  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  When 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one 
sovereign  in  1603,  James  I^’s  new  subjects  South 
of  the  Tweed  flew  this  English  ^“^Jack,”  but  his 
Scottish  subjects  clung  to  the  banner  of  St. 
Andrew — a  white  diagonal  cross  on  a  dark  blue 
ground.  Then,  in  IflOfl,  to  avoid  confusion  and 
misunderstanding.  King  James  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  authorizing  the  use  of  a  ‘^‘^Union 
Elagge”  on  certain  specified  occasions;  but  nt 
was  not  until  the  union  of  the  parliaments  of 
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JMigiaiid  and  Scotland  in  Queen  xVnne’s  reign 
that  the  new  Hag  was  called  by  its  present  name. 

Nearly  a  liundred  years  later,  in  1801,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  merged  into  this  union 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  ^and  a  further  ad¬ 
dition  was  made  to  the  flag.  To'  the  crosi&es  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  with  their  grounds 
of  white  and  blue,  was  added  the  cross  of  St. 
Patrick^a  red  diagonal  cross  on  a  white  ground. 

There  we  have  the  Union  Jack  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  but  there  is  one  point  about  its  growth 
that  is  well  worth  noting.  “The  history  of  these 
successive  blendings  shows  most  plainly  that  the 
triune  flag  arose  not  from  union  under  one  sov¬ 
ereign,  but  from  legislative  union  under  one 
parliament.  The  Union  Jack,  therefore,  has 
becoime  the  emblem  of  the  British  constitution 
and  the  British  race.  It  is  now  the  symbol  of 
loyalty  to  one  sovereign  and  the  existence  of 
government  under  British  parliamentary  union ; 
and  ^  therefore,  wherever  displayed,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  British  liberties  and  British  law.’’ 

Our  flag  has  come  to  us,  then,  not  by  way  of 
strife  and  bloody  revolution,  but  by  union  and 
(!o-operation.  In^he  combination  of  the  three 
crosses,  due  honc^  has  been  given  to  each  of  the 
banners  of  the  three  kingdoms,  while  the  story  of 
their  union  has  been  visualized  in  a  manner  at 
once  beautiful  and  remarkable.  The  cohtr^ of  the 
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UiLioii  Jack  are  red,  the  eiiihlem  of  coarage; 
white,  the  eniibLein  of  purity;  and  blue,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  truth.,  It  is  red  with  the  blood  of 
heroes;  it  is  blue  with  tlie  blueness  of  the  sea; 
it  is  white  as  the  stainless  soul  of  Justice,  which 
it  represents  wherever  it  flies. 

North  and  south  and  east  and  west  it  flies, 
over  wide  untenanted  spaces  and  over  crowded 
cities,  over  lands  just  emerging  from  barbarism^ 
and  over  ancient  civilizations.  On  every  con-' 
tinent  it  floats,  over  hundreds  of  tribes  and  races. 
Not  a  church  nor  a  faith  is  there  without  wor¬ 
ship  under  the  British  flag;  not  a  language 
among  men  which  is  not  spoken  somew'here 
^neath  its  shadow.  Above  the  broad  veldt  of 
South  Africa,  through  the  spacious  bushlands  of 
Australia,  across  the  young  provinces  of  the  Dom¬ 
inion  of  Canada,  over  the  forests  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  above  the  templed  cities  of  India  our 
flag  floats,  and  wherever  it  floats  it  is  loved  and 
cherished. 

AtJiy  is  this?  We  need  not  ask  if  we  but 
remember  what  our  flag  flies  for.  It  flies  for 
the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people^  and 
for  the  people.  It  flies  for  liberty  to  all  ^wlio 
will  use  it  and  not  abuse  it.  It  flies  for  the 
honour  of  the  spoken  and  the  written  word.  It 
flies  for  the  spread  of  truth  and  peace  through- 
ont  the  world. 
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Such  is  the  tl'ag  we  lioiioiir  to-day,  and  these 
are  the  things  that  it  stands  for.  Surely  as  we 
gaze  on  its  fair  folds  with  its  three  crosses 
spelling  out  duty,  servic^  and  sacrifice,  we  do 
well  to  believe,  wdth  the  poet,  that  it  is  not  only 
worthy  of  our  love  and  reverence,  but  that  it  is 
beyond  all  peradventure  ^hhe  best  of  flags  on 
earth.’’ 

The  Union  Jack 

’Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag,  the  best  of  flags 
on  earth — 

Oh,  cherish  it,  iny  children,  for  ’tis  yours  by 
right  of  birth. 

Your  fathers  fought,  your  fathers  died,  to  rear 
it  to  the  s'kyJ 

And  we,  like  them,  will  never  yield,  but  keep 
it  flying  high. 

Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag — there’s  not  a  wind 
that  blows 

To  stir  the  tropic  waters  or  to  sweep  the 
Arctic  snows. 

But  spares  a  breath  to  wave  anew  the  flag 
that’s  never  furled, 

The  Union  Jack,  my  children — Tis  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag — across  the  ocean 
wide 
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Our  kinsmen  look  upon  it  with  a  thrill  of 
love  and  pride; 

It  speaks  to  them  in  distant  lands,  wherever 
they  may  roam, 

Of  Honour,  Faith,  and  Freedom  bright,  of 
Country,  King^and  Home. 

’Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag — dark  millions  own 
its  sway. 

And  know  that  ’neath  its  ample  folds  their 
night  is  turned  to  day. 

With  us  they  join  in  heartfelt  prayer  ascending 
to  the  sky. 

That  God  will  bless  the  dear  old  flag  and 
keep  it  flying  high. 
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WASHINGTON  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 


Extract  from  President  Harding’s  Address 
at  the  Opening  November  12th,  1921. 

“Here  is  a  meeting,  1  can  well  believe.  Which 
is  an  earnest  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
20th  century  civilization.  It  is  not  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  remorse,  nor  a  session  of  sorrow.  It  is 
not  a  conference  of  victors  to  define  terms  of 
settlement,  nor  is  it  a  council  of  nations  seeking 
to  re-mjake  human  kind.  It  is  rather  a  coming 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  apply 
the  better  attributes  of  mankind  to  minimize 
the  faults  in  our  international  relationships. 
Speaking  as  an  official  sponsor  for  the  invitation, 
I  think  I  may  say  the  call  is  not  of  one  nation 
alone,  but  rather  the  spoken  word  of  a  war- 
wearied  world  struggling  for  restoration,  hunger¬ 
ing  and  thirsting  for  better  relationships;  of 
humanity  crying  for  relief  and  craving  for  assur¬ 
ance  of  lasting  peace. 

“All  of  us  demand  liberty  and  justice.  There 
cannot  be  one  without  the  other,  and  they  must 
be  held  the  unquestioned  possession  of  all  peoples. 
Inherent  rights  are  of  God,  and  the  tragedies  of 
the  world  originate  in  theiir  attempted  denial. 
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Tile  world  lo-day  is  iiiiniigiiig  ilieir  eiijoyiiieuL 
by  arming  to  deieiid  or  deny  ineng  wnen  siinpie 
sanity  cans  tor  tlieir  recogniiion  Liirongli  com¬ 
mon  understanding.  Out  ot  the  cataclysm  ot  the 
world  war  came  new  feilowsliips,  new  convictions, 
new  aspirations,  it  is  ours  to  make  the  most 
ot  them. 

‘^Tlie  world  demands  a  sober  contemplation  of 
the  existing  order,  and  a  realization  that  tiiere 
can  Ibe  no  cure  without  sacrifice,  not  iby  one  of  us, 
but  by  all  of  usi.  1  do  not  mean  surrendered 
rights  or  narrowed  freedom  or  denied  aspirations 
OT  ignored  national  necessities.  No  pride  need 
be  humbled  and  no  nationality  submerged,  but 
1  would  have  a  mergence  of  minds  committing 
all  of  us  to  less  preparation  for  war  and  more  en¬ 
joyment  of  fortunate  peace.  Higher  hopes  come 
out  of  the  spirit  of  our  coming  together.’^ 

Hon.  Arthur  Balfour,  head  of  the  British  dele¬ 
gation,  speaking  at  the  closing  sesision  of  the 
Washington  Disarmament  Conference  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  1922,  said: 

‘Hhe  delegates  at  this  conference  have  felt  that 
they  were  consciously  working  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  Cast  your  eyes  back  to  only  a  few 
months  ago,  when  a  spirit  of  deep  anxiety  over¬ 
shadowed  the  mind  of  every  man  who  contemplated 
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the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  great  Pacific 
area.  Already  this  feeling  of  mutual  fear  has 
given  way  to  a  fee'Mng  of  very  different  character, 
and  confidence  has  taken  the  pJace  of  mijstrust. 

^‘The  greatest  step  toward  regularizing  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Powers  in  China  has  been  taken  by 
this  conference.  We  have  tried  to  lay  founda¬ 
tions  of  honest  dealings  between  the  powers  in 
China,  and  a  nation  which  deliberately  separates 
itself  from  the  collective  action  we  have  taken 
here — that  nation  will  not  be  able  to  plead  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  dbligations. 

‘^There  have  been  three  great  accomplishments 
of  the  conference,  naval  iimitation,  the  four- 
power  treaty  Kand  the  Chinese  agreements  ^  and 
none  of  then!  could  he  considered  without  taking 
the  others  into  account.  With  the  diminution  of 
armaments,  there  goes  a  great  diminution  in  the 
likelihood  of  their  ever  being  required.  This 
conference  is  unique  in  history  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  promote  peace.’’ 

Sir  John  Willison  in  Canadian  Magazine,  March,  192^'' 

^AAdiatever  else  may  have  been  accomplished 
at  Washington,  the  British  Empire  has  been  in- 
tei^ireted  to  the  American  people  as  it  never  was 
before.  It  was  singularly  fortunate  that  a  cour¬ 
teous  and  scholarly  gentleman  like  Mr.  Balfour 
should  have  headed  the  British  delegation.  The 
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place  in  its  regard  which  the  United  States  has 
given  10  Mr.  Balfour  is  an  answer  to  many 
charges  that  are  laid  against  its  press  and  its 
people.  And  as  Americans  continue  to  think  of 
what  has  happened  at  Washington,  they  will  see 
even  more  clearly  that  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire  have  common  ideals  and  common 
objects  and  that  Great  Britain  was  abreast,  if 
not  in  advance,  of  any  other  nation  represented 
at  the  Conference  in  support  of  all  practicable 
proposals  to  ease  the  burden  of  armaments,  to  re¬ 
move  causes  of  international  friction^  and  to  en¬ 
sure  by  concession  and  compromise  the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind.” 


^bSomebow  the  lamps  of  duty  have  been  lighted 
up  and  down  the  road  to  empire.  The  British 
race  has  acquired  a  conscience  as  well  as  an  em¬ 
pire,  a  sense  of  oldigation  as  well  as  of  possession. 
For  empire,  like  all  true  greatness,  is  not  domin¬ 
ion  l)nt  service.” 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES  BY 
SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD 


*^‘For  a  century  and  a  half  tlris  country  has 
grown  and  flourished  under  the  protecting  segis 
of  the  British  Crown.  Under  the  broad  folds  of 
the  Union  Jack,  we  enjoy  the  most  ample  liberty 
to  govern  ourselves  as  we  please,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  participate  in  the  advantages  which  flow 
from  associations  with  the  mightiest  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Not  only  are  we  free  to  man¬ 
age  our  domestic  concerns,  but  practically  we 
possess  the  privileges  of  making  our  own  treaties 
with  foreign  countries;  and,  in  relation  with  the 
outside  world,  we  enjoy  the  prestige  inspired  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  behind  us  towers 
the  majesty  of  Britain.^’ 

‘LAs  for  myself,  my  course  is  clear.  A  British 
subject  I  was  born — a  British  subject  I  will  die. 
During  my  long  public  service  of  nearly  half  a 
centuryyl  have  been  true  to  my  country  and  its 
best  interests. 

need  scarcely  state  my  firm  belief  that  the 
prosperity  of  Canada  depends  upon  its  permanent 
coTinection  with  the  Mother  country,  and  I  shall 
resist  any  attempt  which  may  tend  to  weaken 
that  union.’’ 
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(A/ 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
BY  SIR  WILFRED  LAURIER  AT  A  BANQUET 
GIVEN  IN  HIS  HONOR  IN  PARIS,  1897 


^^To-dav  Canada  is  a  nation.  Yes,  I  repeat 
with  pride,  Canada  is  a  nation,,  although  it  be 
still  a  colony.  But  if  Canada  is  a  colony  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  are  a  unided  people.  It  is  because  we 
have  the  most  profound  conviction  that  indepen¬ 
dence  would  give  us  no  more  real  liberty  than  we 
now  enjoy.  The  tie  which  binds  us  to  Great 
)Britain  is  not  a  bond  imposed  by  force;  it  is  a 
bond  maintained  by  affection  and  gratitude.  By 
gratitude,  I  say,  for  the  great  nation  which  not 
only  protects  our  liberties,  but  so  protects  our 
interests  that,  at  our  request,  only  four  days  ago, 
she  abolished  the  commercial  treaty  which  had 
existed  for  thirty  years  with  Germany.  Our 
country  is  a  country  full  of  vitality,  full  of  vig’^r 
and  ambition.  The  blood  of  youth  boils  in  its 
veins.  It  has  faith  in  its  future.  .  .You  will 
not  mistake  my  meaning  when  I  say  frankly  I 
love  France  which  gave  us  life;  I  love  England 
which  gave  us  liberty,  but  the  first  place  in  my 
heart  is  for  Canada,  my  own  country,  the  land  of 
my  birth.’^ 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


The  British  Empire  is  the  greatest,  wides^and 
most  powerful  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  free¬ 
dom  is  the  pride  of  its  sons  and  the  despair  of  its 
foes.  The  types  of  Britain  are  the  lion,  which 
stands  for  mjajesty  and  power,  the  ibulldog,  which 
expresses  tenacity,  and  the  mythical  figure  of 
Britannia,  which  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
under  its  rule.  The  emblem,  however,  which  is 
best  known  to  us  all  and  which  is  dearest  to  every 
hoy  and  girl  is  the  Flag.  It  floats  over  our  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  our  schools,  and  our  churches.  To 
insult  it  is  to  insult  themiajesty  of  the  Empire. 
To  honour  it  is  to  honour  the  noble  principles  for 
which  n  stands. 

‘Under  the  broad  folds  of  the  Union  Jack  we 
enjoy  the  greatest  possible  liberty  and  security  ^ 
and  participate  in  all  the  advantages  which  flow 
from  the  possession  of  such  a  vast  kinship  as  that 
which  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  we  journey  abroad  in  strange  countries ;we 
•find  the  flag  flying  over  British  Consulates  the 
whole  world  over.  Then  we  realize  what  it  means 
to  have  the  strong  arm  of  such  a  mighty  Empire 
ever  ready  to  protect  us,  and  to  enjoy  the  prestige 
which  is  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  behind 
us,  however  insignificant  we  may  l)e,  there  towers 
the  majesty  of  Britain. 
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Our  hearts  are  always  stirred  when  we  read  or 
hear  the  accounts  of  the  illustrious  heroes  who 
built  this  mighty  Empire.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
think  that  the  days  of  chivalry  and  gallantry 
are  gone,  but  in  this  we  are  mistaken.  In  the 
class  room,  on  the  playground,  on  the  streets  ^ 
and  in  the  home,  here  we  shall  find  opportunities 
for  action  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
British  race.  We  have  a  high  standard  to  main¬ 
tain  and  noble  examples  to  follow;  for  the  sake 
of  our  country  and  our  flag  we  should  cherish  the 
highest  ideals  and  seek  to  uphold  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire. 

As  Canadians  we  are  naturally  proud  that  Can¬ 
ada  forms  such  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  area,  Canada  comprises 
about  one-third  of  that  vast  Empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  Her  population,  however,  is  small 
compared  with  that  which  her  broad  acres  are 
capable  of  sustaining.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  the  Dominion  is  to  provide 
adequate  regulations  for  the  admission  of  suitable 
immigrants  who  will  aid  in  developing  the  won¬ 
derful  material  resources  of  our  country.  Upon 
our  schools  and  churches  will  largely  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  moulding  these  immigrants  into 
the  best  type  of  Canadian  citizens.  Let  us  hope^ 
alsOj  that  the  boys  and'  girls  of  the  nation  will  so 
shape  their  lives  that  they  may  play  a  worthy 
part  in  the  great  task  of  impressing  upon  all  who 
seek  a  home  in  Canada,  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  coed  citizenship. 
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As  citizens  of  Ontario  we  have  also  a  pardon¬ 
able  pride  in  our  Province.  While  it  is  second 
in  point  of  size,  in  many  respects  it  stands  first 
amongst  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  It  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  Confederation  Arch,  and  for  that 
reason  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  people 
of  Ontario.  In  this  Province  we  find  everything 
that  is  typical  of  Canada.  Here  every  phase 
of  Canadian  activity  is  carried  out  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  perfection,  and  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  natural  and  artificial  conditions.  There  is 
an  excellent  system  of  education,  consisting  of 
Common  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools^ 
and  Universities,  all  of  which  are  liberally  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  municipalities  and  the  legislature. 
With  such  advantages  and  opportunities  the  youth 
of  Ontario  should  become  intelligent  and  efficient 
citizens,  capable  of  building  wisely  and  well  upon 
tlie  solid  foundation  laid  by  the  pioneers. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  Empire  Day,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  some  older  boys  and  girls  tell  the 
story  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of 
this  Province. 

“Leo  Tolstoi,  a  Russian,  once  paid  a  tribute  to 
our  Empire  well  worthy  of  remembrauce.  He  said, 
“The  British  House  is  the  best  managed  houste  in 
the  world,’^  and  by  this  he  meant  tlie  house  in 
which  lives  the  family  of  nations  of  the  British 
Empire.  For  you  know,  of  course,  that  every  one 
of  those  great  nations.  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
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New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  is  made  up, 
like  our  own  Canada,  of  all  the  families  and  al'l  the 
homes  within  the  national  borders.  You  easily 
see  why  a  whole  country  is  called  Home,  and  why 
your  home  should  be  the  very  centre  of  your  love 
of  country.  It  was  a  famous  orator  of  ancient 
Greece  who  gave  this  message  to  his  countrymen ; 
“Let  us  therefore  be  inspired  and  stimulated,  not 
only  by  the  glory  of  our  countrymen’s  valour  in 
battle,  but  by  the  great  sight  of  our  country’s 
daily  life;  falling  in  love  with  our  country,  and 
knowing  that  her  greatness  is  born  of  wise  men’s 
understanding  and  good  men’s  doing  of  duty,  as 
well  as  of  daring  by  the  brave.” 


